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Thus philosophy had with them to supply the very
basis of social training. It had to become practical;
and, indeed, it treated the practical guidance of life M&
its primary, if not its exclusive aim. We must,
hpwever, hasten to add that this attitude of the Minor
Socratics was not of great practical importance; for in
their days the idea of the State was still powerful,
and Plato and Aristotle were following the main
tendency of the time in making it the centre of their
ethical theories. The Minor Socratics were rather in
the position of Dissenters, who were "in open protest
against the general modes of belief accepted by their
fellow-countrymen, but who bore in their breasts the
promise of the future. They, and especially the Cynic
school, were regarded as a peculiar class of men who
withdrew from the common life, defied public opinion,
and even broke away from the forms and restraints of
what in their day was considered a respectable civic
existence. Hence their views of morality could have
no great influence upon their own time.

But it was entirely different in the post-Aristo-
telian era. Even in the time of Aristotle a great
change was passing over the public life of Greece,
by which all its ethical traditions were discredited,
and a new importance was given to philosophical
theories of morality. By the victories of Philip and
Alexander the civic states of Greece were reduced
to the rank of subordinate municipalities in a great